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Anita Pollitzer, National Chairman, National Woman’s Party (right), and Emma Guffey Miller, Congressional Chairman, place flowers on 
statue of suffrage pioneers in crypt of United States Capitol, where opening meeting of 1949 Convention will be held, 
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TEXT OF EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


‘*Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of sex. 


‘‘Qongress and the several States shall have power, within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

‘‘This amendment shall take effect one year after the date of ratifi- 
cation.’’ 


STATUS OF AMENDMENT 
Introduced: 
In Senate, Jan. 13, 1949, by Senator Guy M. Gillette (D), Iowa, with 
35 co-sponsors. 


In House, Jan. 5, 1949, by Rep. Katharine St. George (R), N. Y.., 
with 120 co-sponsors. 


Referred to Judiciary Committees of both Houses, at time of introduction. 
Favorably by Senate Judiciary Committee, March 14, 1949 


Present Status: 
In Senate, 
On calendar awaiting vote on Senate floor. 
In House, 
Before Judiciary Committee. 


Welcome To The Convention 


, By BERNIECE M. LEE, 
Convention Secretary 
HOSE of us who are fortunate enough to be here at 
National Headquarters are eagerly looking forward 


to your arrival for the National Convention of the Na- 
tion Woman’s Party on April 1, 2, and 3, 1949. 


' Washington is its loveliest in April.and the fact 


that the Cherry Blossoms Festival is ‘scheduled for 


the very week end of our Convention is an added at- 
traction. Some of you have been in Washington dur- 
ing this season and have delighted in its beauty. How- 
ever, this year you are promised more than the splen- 
dors of historic Washington in springtime; you are 
promised a thrilling Convention of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, and one which we hope will be the high- 
light for victory for the Equal Rights Amendment. 


As many of you know, the National Woman’s Party 


Headquarters, Alva Belmont House, is located in the 
heart of Washington—here on Capitol Hill. If you 
register early on Friday April 1, you will have time 
to visit many of the historic spots nearby. For ex- 
ample, across the street from Headquarters is the 
U. S. Supreme Court Building, considered the most 
beautiful of the many governmental buildings from an 
architectural point of view. Within a ten block radius 
you will find the U. S. Capitol, the Senate and House 
Office Buildings, Union Station, Government Printing 
Office, the Folger Shakespeare Library and the Con- 
gressional Library. For those of you interested in 
flowers and shrubbery. the Botanical Gardens would 
be a “must” on your list. The main house contains a 
virtual tropical garden with trees, grass, and flowers 
and even a stream to complete the setting. Another 
interest is the Display Room with flowers blooming 
during that time of the year, and the Orchid House 
with 650 varieties of orchids. 


Within five minutes ride, you can see the National 
Gallery of Art, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution, the White House, Interior, Justice 
and Treasury Buildings. The White House will not 
be open for tours at the present time as it is being 
repaired, and the Presidential family has moved to 
the Blair House, just down the street from the White 
House. Shrines that are easily accessible include the 
Washington, Lincoln, and Jefferson Monuments. Gen- 
eral Robert EK. Lee’s Mansion, Arlington Cemetery. 
National Airport, and the Pentagon Building which 
is the largest office building in the world. Those of 
you who have not seen Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, simply must do so. The estate, 
overlooking the Potomac River, has been almost com- 
pletely restored to its original beauty. including the 
household furnishings used by George and Martha 
Custis Washington. Also Alexandria and Willaims- 
burg, in nearby Virginia, offer many rare and scenic 
spots that date back to Colonial times. 


It would be of supreme importance to our campaign 
for the Equal Rights Amendment if those of you who 
are coming would arrange to see your Senators and 
Congressmen while attending the Convention. Many 
of them will, of course, be. present at our Banquet, 
but they should be made to feel. by as many women 
as possible. that by passing the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment they will be rendering a great contribution to 
the freedom of the people. 


_Many plans have been made here for the Conven- 
tion and for your arrival. You can help make this 
Convention a memorable event. You can help make 
Victory still more possible for the Equal Rights 
Amendment by coming to the Convention, making it 
a brilliant affair and pressing for final passage of the 
Amendment. We need you at the Convention. Come 
and let us work together for Victory! ! 


Preliminary Program_ 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


10:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M, 


Registration of Delegates and Alternates—at National 
Headquarters 


"4006 A. 


Resolutions Committee Meeting—at National Headquar- 

ters 

3:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M, 
Sight-Seeing Tour, Starting from National Headquarters 


4:00 to 6:00 P. M. 


Reception given by Mrs. Perle Mesta. Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee for members of National Council 
(by card)—at Sulgrave Club | 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Women Will Never Forget The Year 1949 


By BETTY GRAM SWING 
Co-Chairman Political Committee 


F, as a statesman once said, “To govern is to fore- 

see’, then the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 
14th, 1949, had foresight. They could see that victory 
of the Equal Rights Amendment is inevitable, that 
all signs point straight to the acceptance by Con- 
gress at this session, when both Houses will pass it 
by an overwhelming vote and send it on to the states 
for ratification. Thus, the centenary of the first 
woman’s rights convention will not pass into oblivious 
history. It will be a year women will never forget. 


Since 1923, twenty-six long years, session after 
session of the National Woman’s Party had led the 
campaign for this Amendment. Each year the Susan 
B. Anthony motto was uppermost in our thoughts: 
“Failure is Impossible’. This year failure will not 


happen. 


On January 13th, 1949, Senator Guy M. Gillette, (D) 
of Iowa, introduced the Amendment into the 8lst 
Congress. It is called Senate Joint Resolution 25 and 
reads: 


“Joint Resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ ARTICLE — 


“Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. 


“The Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


“This article shall take effect one year after the date 
of its ratification.” 


Senator Gillette had as co-sponsors thirty-five mem- 
bers of the Senate. They are: Mrs. Margaret Chase 
Smith, (R), of Maine; Mr. Robert S. Kerr, (D), of 
Oklahoma; Mr. William P. Knowland, (R), of Cali- 
fornia; Mr. J. Allen Frear, (D), of Delaware; Mr. J. 
William Fulbright, (D), of Arkansas; Mr. William 
Langer, (R), of North Dakota; Mr. Millard E. Tyd- 
ings, (D), of Maryland; Mr. Claude Pepper, (D), of 
Florida; Mr. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, (D), of Wyoming; 
Mr. Francis J. Myers, (D), of Pennsylvania; Mr. Alex- 
ander Wiley, (R), of Wisconsin; Mr. Herbert R. 
O’Conor, (D), of Maryland; Mr. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, (R), of Iowa; Mr. John L. McClellan, (D), 
of Arkansas; Mr. Clyde M. Reed, (R), of Kansas, 
Mr. Hugh Butler, (R), of Nebraska; Mr. Homer Fer- 
guson, (R), of Michigan; Mr. Bert H. Miller, (D), of 
‘Idaho; Mr. Robert C. Hendrickson, (R), of 
New Jersey; Mr. Andrew E. Schoeppel, (R), of Kan- 
sas; Mr. Ralph E. Flanders, (R), of Vermont; Mr. 
Harry P. Cain, (R), of Washington; Mr. Lester 


C. Hunt, (D), of Wyoming; Mr. Homer E. Capehart, 
(R), of Indiana; Mr. J. Melville Broughton, .(D), of 


North Carolina; Mr. Milton R. Young, (R), of North 
Dakota; Mr. Edward Martin, (R), of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. George W. Malone, (R), of Nevada; Mr. Arthur V. 
Watkins, (R), of Utah; Mr. Kenneth McKellar, (D), 
of Tennessee; Mr. Harley M. Kilgore, (D), of West 
Virginia; Mr. Edward J. Thye, (R). of Minnesota; 
Mr. Dennis Chavez. (D), of New Mexico; Mr. Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy, (R), of Wisconsin; Mr. Guy Cor- 
don, (R), of Oregon. 


The Amendment was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee and from there to the sub-committee com- 
posed of Senators Miller, (D), of Idaho, and Donnell, 
(R), of Missouri. On February 15th they reported it 
without amendments to the full Committee, and on 
March 14th, it was voted out of the main Judiciary 
without a dissenting voice. 


Besides Senator Miller and Senator Donnell, the 
main Committee at the time of voting was composed 
of Senator McCarran, (D). of Nevada. Chairman; 
Senator Howard McGrath, (D); of Rhode Island; Sen- 
ator Harley M. Kilgore, (D), of West Virginia; Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, (D), of Washington; Senator 
Alexander Wiley, (R), of Wisconsin; Senator William 
Langer, (R), of North Dakota; Senator Homer Fer- 
guson, (R), of Michigan; and Senator William E. Jen- 
ner, (R), of Indiana. 


With the death of Senator Broughton of North 
Carolina on March 6th, the Amendment lost one of 
its outstanding supporters. He said to me just a 
short time before his death that he stood foursquare 
for the Equal Rights Amendment and hoped that it 
would soon be a part of the Constitution since its 
delay was holding back the acceptance of a vital princi- 
ple of our Democracy. His enthusiasm and vigorous 
support will be sorely missed when the debate on the 
Senate floor is opened. This man was an emancipator 
in the true sense of the word, for he believed stead- 
fastly in freedom for all peoples. His death post- 
poned action by the Judiciary Committee a week, the 
vote having been set originally for March 7th. 


Senator Howard McGrath of Rhode Island, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, took the 
leadership for the Amendment in the Committee which 
augurs well for its future course through the Senate. 
With so able a pilot it will reach shore quickly and in 
fair weather. Senator Kilgore of West Virginia, our 
always loyal friend and champion, and Senator Langer 
of North Dakota, with his usual courageous initiative, 
were two able seamen who helped steer the ship into 


port. 


We shall hope that the metaphor is a lucky one—for 
the Senate floor is indeed a sea of confusion and 
until the debate on cloture is completed there will be 
no fair weather there. Senator Scott Lucas, Majority 
Leader of the Senate and Senator Wherry, Minority 
Leader. have promised me, personally, to press for an 
early date on the calendar, once the storm over the 
gag rule is passed. With such eminent leaders de- 
termined to fulfill the promises.of their platforms— 
surely we can say in unison with our great forerunner 
—‘Failure is Impossible”. The year 1949 will never 
be forgotten. 
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Welcome To The Convention 


(Continued from Page 2) _ 
7:30 P. M. 


Formal Openi of Convention—in Crypt of United 
States Capitol. Open to Delegates, Alternates, Registered 
Convention Guests 


Addresses by National Chairman, Congressional Chair- 
man, and others 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 
8:00 A.M. to 2:00 P. M. 
Registration Continued—at National Headquarters 
10:00 A. M. to 12:15 P. M. 
Second Session—at National Headquarters 


Reports by National Officers, National Committee Chair- 
men, Regional Chairman, State Chairmen 


Report by Resolutions Committee 
Adoption of Resolutions 


12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon—at Senate Restaurant, United States Capitol 


2:30 to 5:00 P. M. 
Third Session—at National Headquarters 
Report of Committee on Revision of Constitution and 
By-Laws 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 


7:00 P. M. 


Banquet—at Hotel Washington (Tickets should be pur- 
chased in advance at National Headquarters, 144 B. St., 
N. E.—at $5.00 a plate, $40 for a table of 8.) 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3 
12:30 P. M. 


Fellowship Luncheon—at Hotel Washington, to introduce 
members of the Woman’s Party from different sections 
of the country. ($2.75 a plate). 

2:30 P. M. 
Fourth Session—at Hotel Washington 
Announcement of Election Results. Acceptance S hes 
by newly elected Chairman, Officers and National Council. 
Discussion of International Movement to Raise the Status 
of Women 
Farewell, and Charge to Members—by outgoing National 
Chairman and Officers. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Honorary Chairman 
Dr. Agnes E. Wells, Mich. 
Chairman 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Pa. 
Vice-Chairmen 
Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, Va. 
Dr. Mary Sinclair Crawford, Cal. 
Miss Jessie Dell, Ga. 
Mrs. India Edwards, Md. 
Mrs. Theodore Forbes, Md. 
Mrs. Lynch, Iowa 
Mrs. George Kesta, R. I. 
Mrs. Mary E. Owens, N. Dak. 
Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Okla. 


Secretary 
Miss Berniece M. Lee, Okla. 


Members 


Miss Fannie M. Ackley, Wash. 
Mrs. Nina E. Allender, III. 

Dr. Florence A. Armstrong, Va. 
Mrs. Nina Horton Avery, Va. 

Mrs. Joanna M. Barry,, Va. 

Mrs. Helen Robbins Bitterman, Ohio 
Mrs. Lucy Gwynne Branham, Del. 
Mrs. George H. Brown, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Plizabeth Brown, Md. 
Miss Aurelle Burnside, Ark. 

Mrs. Lucretia Hayden Burwell, Cal. 
Mrs. M. Alice Canoles, Md. 

Mrs. Gilbert C. Carpenter, R. I. 
Mrs. Porter H. Dale, Vt. 


Miss L. J. C. Daniels, Mass. 
Countess Ethelyn D’Esternaux, Tex. 
Mrs. Ambrose Diehl, Calif. 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Evans, N. Y. 
Mrs. Adda Lutz Ferguson, Pa. 
Dr. Marguerite J. Fisher, N. Y. 
Mrs. Yerda Ford, N. Y. 
Mrs. John S. Forrest, N. C. 
Miss Susan Pringle Frost, S. C. 
Mrs. Genevieve M. Fuller, Mass. 
Miss Edith J. Goode, Vt. 
Miss Mary Graham, Wis. 
Mrs. Myrtle B. Hammersmith, Wis. 
Mrs, Virginia Morris Herbert, Okla. 
Miss Radle Herndon, W. Va. 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hine, N. Y. 
Miss Caroline Katzenstein, Pa. 
Miss Mary C. Kennedy, Ind. 
Mrs. Golder Norton Kimmel, D. C. 
Mrs. Luella S. Laudin, N. Y. 
Mrs. Harry Lilly, N. Y. 
Mrs. Grace Kay Long, N. Y. 
Mrs. Helen McKinley, Md. 
Miss Frances Muriel Mann, S. C.. 
Miss Mary E. Markley, N. Y. 
Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, D. C. 
Mrs. Izetta Jewel Miller, W. Va. 
Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, N. Y. 
Mrs. Phoebe Munnecke, Mich. 
Mrs. Mary A. Murray, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ethel Ernest Murrell, Fla. 
Miss Georgia O’Keeffe, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Ernestine Breisch Powell, Ohio 
Mrs. Charles Robbins, II]. 
Mrs. Emmaline Samuel, Okla. 
Mrs. Hazel Smith, Nebr. 
Mrs. Dorothy Matthews Spinks, Va. 
Mrs. Betty Gram onn. 
Mrs. George Tyson, R. I. 
Miss Mabel Vernon, Del. 
Mrs. George T. Vickers, N. J. 
Mrs. Helen Hunt West, Fla. 
Mrs. Robert C. Wilkin. N. Y. 
Miss Alice Morgan Wright, N. Y. 
Miss Rose Zetzer, Md. 
Mrs. Alfred Zuger, N. D, 


CONVENTION SUB-COMMITTEES 


Credentials Committee, Chairman, Mrs. M. Leslie Black, N. Y. 


Ree Committee, Chairman, Miss Cornelia Carter, 
exas 


Resolutions Committee, Chairman, Miss Mary Brandon, Ohio 


Headquarters Hospitality Committee, Chairman—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Forbes, Md. 


Membership Committee, Chairman, Mrs. Mildred Palmer, D. C. 
vn Committee, Chairman, Mrs. Alice Kachadourian, 


— Committee, Chairman—Dr. Mary Sinclair Crawford, 
alif. 


General Arrangements Committee, Chairman—Mrs. Marie 
Moore Forrest, Va. 


ne Committee, Chairman—Miss Mary E. Markley, 


Ways and Means Committee, Chairman—Mrs. Florence M. 
Lynch, lowa 


Nominating, Committee, Chairman — Mrs. Amelia Himes 
Walker, Md 


Ba t Program Committee, Chairmen—Mrs. Emma Guffey 
iller, Pa.; Mrs. Perle S. Mesta, R. I. 
General Program Committee, Chairman—Mrs. Virginia Starr 
Freedom, Md. 


Revision of Constitution and By-Laws Committee, Chairman 
—Mrs. Clara Snell Wolfe, Ohio 


Publicity Committee, Chairman—Miss Dorothy Russell, D. C. 
Pages for Convention, Chairman—Miss Keith Thornhill, Va. 
Parliamentarian—Mrs. Harry Lilly, N. Y. 


SEE WASHINGTON 


FROM THE AIR 
Flights 2 P. M.-3 P. M.-4 P.M. 
Every Nati. Airport 
Sunday $2.50 plus tax 


CAPITAL AIRLINES RE. 6540 
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EQUAL RIGHTS 5 


The Opedtin g Of Congress 


January 3, 1949 


By DOROTHY M. RUSSELL 


PTIMISM pervaded the atmosphere at the open- 

ing of the Eighty-first Congress on January 38, 
1949. A New Year, a fresh start, with the uncertain- 
ties of an election year over, were undoubtedly con- 
tributing factors. 


But to members of the National Woman’s Party, 
watching the impressive proceedings from. the 
crowded galleries, there was special cause for optim- 


ism. From the closely packed ranks of Senators and 


Representatives, nine of them women, seated before 
the Speaker’s rostrum to hear the President’s Inau- 
gural Address, they could pick out scores of ardent 
supporters of the Equal Rights Amendment. What a 

contrast to December, 1923, when the Amendment was 
first. introduced! There had been only one Senator 
and one Representative brave enough to sponsor it 


then. 


On January 5, Representative Katharine St. George 
of New York, chief sponsor of the Amendment in the 
House of Representatives in the Eightieth Congress, 
again introduced the Amendment (H. J. R. 68). It 
reads,.in its principal clause, as follows: 


ARTICLE— 


“SECTION 1. Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex.” 


_ Evidence of the widespread interest in this measure 
is in the fact that nine identical bills have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives this session by 
the following Congressmen : 


Oren Harris, Arkansas (H.J.R. 5); Daniel Reed, New York 
(H.J.R. 26); Ernest Bramblett, California (H.J.R. 57) ; Thor C. 
Tollefson, Washington (H.J.R. 98); James G. Fulton, ’Pennsy)- 
vania (H.J.R. 116); Donald Jackson California (H.J.R. seeds 
Abraham Multer, New York (H.J.R. 134); Wilbur D. Mills, 
a (H.J.R. 142); and Ralph Gwinn, New York (H.J.R. 
171 

For the uninitiated in Congressional vocabulary, per- 
haps an explanation of “‘identical bills” will be helpful. 
When a measure is introduced in the House, members 
wishing to support it publicly, usually drop into the 
hopper under their own names the identical bill or 
resolution the chief sponsor introduces. Others may 
simply pledge their support to the chief sponsor. 


On February 8, 1949, Mrs. St. George, speaking from 
the floor of the House, read into the Congressional 
Record the names of eighty Congressmen joining in 
the introduction of her proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution as co-sponsors. She said: 


“Mr. Speaker, on January 5 I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 68, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women. 


“This resolution is nonpartisan. It has been a plank 
in the Republican national] platform in 1940, 1944 and 
1948. 


“It has been a plank in the Democratic national 
platform in 1944 and 1948. 


“It was also a plank in the Progressive Party’s 
national platform in 1948. 


“For these reasons many of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle have joined me as cosponsors of the 
resolution and we hope that the two major parties will 
live up to the promises, oft repeated in their platforms. 


“The following Congressmen are cosponsors of this 
resolution : 


Frank (D); J. Harry McGregor, Ohio (R); 
William Lemke, N. (R); Ernest K. Bramblett, Calif. (R) ; 
A. L. Miller, Neb. Ty ‘Thurmond. Chatham, 'N. C. (D); 
Eugene D. O’Sullivan, Neb. (D); Harley O. Staggers, W. Va. 
(D); Thurston B. Morton, Ky. (R); Robert F. Rich, Pa. (R); 
Clare Magee, Mo. (D); Robert T. Secrest, Ohio (D); Tobey 
Morris, kla. (D); Gordon L. McDonough, Calif. (R); 
F. Edward Hébert, La. (D); Chester A. Chesney, III. (D); 
Charles B. Deane, N. C. (D); Henderson Lanham, Ga. (D); 
Frank W. Boykin, Ala. (D); William L. Pfeiffer, N. Y. 
(R); wry D. a Oregon (R); James F. Lind, Pa. (D); 
Daniel A. Y. (R); Charles E. Bennett, Fla. (D); 
Howard W. "Smith, ‘Va. (D); Edward A. Garmatz, Md. (D); 
Frank Barrett, (R); Anthony Cavalcante, Pa. 
(D); G. Burnside, W Va. (D); Jack Z. Anderson, Calif. 
(R); Sebel J. Corbett, Pa. (R); Wayne L. Hays, Ohio (D); 
Thor C. Tollefson, Wash. (R); Boyd Tackett, Ark. (D); 
Brent Spence, Ky. (D); Christian A. Herter, ws (R); 
Donald L. Jackson, Calif. (R); Ralph W. Gwinn, N. Y. (R); 
D. McKinnon, Calif. (D); Harry L. Towe, J. 
(R); W. G. Stigler, Okla (D); nid T. Byrne, N.-Y. (D); 
Walt “Horan Wash. (R); James Golden, (R); 
Francis Case, S. D. (R); wie ag ge . Moulder, Ky. : 
Charles A. Plumley, Vt. (R); B. W. Kearney, N. Y. (R); 
Jacob K. Javits, N. = {ei Paul Cunningham, Iowa (R); 
Abraham J. Multer, N (D); James G. Fulton, Pa. (R); 
Clifford Davis, Tenn. iD): Edward Jenison, Ill. (R); John 
Phillips, Calif. (R); James G. Polk, Ohio (D); Earl Wilson, 
Ind, (B) By es D. Mills, Ark. (D); William P. Bolton, Md. 
D); E. Hedrick, W. Va. (D); Tom B. Fugate, Va. (D); 
leveland AL Bailey, W. Va. (D); R. Gross, lowa (R); G. 
R. Withrow, Wisc. (R):; Richard Calif. (R); Richard 
W. Hoffman, Ill. (R); Clair Engle, Calif. Sag John R. Mur- 
dock, Ariz. (D); Edwin Arthur Hall, N. (R); Isidore Dol- 
linger, N. Y. (D); Dwight L. Rogers, Fis. (D); Clifford R. 
Hope, Kansas (R); Charles P. one Me. (R); Tom Steed, 
Okla. (D); Ivor D. Fenton, Pa. (R); A. S. Herlong, Fla. (D); 
James T. Patterson, Conn. (R); thy E. Passman, La: (D); 
Cecil M. Harden, Ind. (R); Dayton E. Phillips, Tenn. (R). ” 


Thirty-four states were represented in this list of 
cosponsors. Of the eighty-one sponsors, forty-one were 
Democrats and forty were Republicans. 


In addition, forty other Congressmen have publicly 
signified their intention to support the Amendment, 
and many others have indicated they would vote for 
its passage once it reached the floor of the House. 


Mrs. St. George is optimistic about getting a vote 
taken during the current session. 


“In view of the Amendment having been introduced 
so early in the session and also because it has already 
been voted out of Committee in the Senate, I am 
ona that the House will quickly follow suit,” she 
said. 

“Once the Equal Rights Amendment, is brought to 
the floor of the House for full discussion and a vote, I 
believe it has a very good-chance of passing.” 


This encouraging outlook, with over one hundred 
and fifty sponsors and cosponsors of the Equal Rights 
Amendment publicly declared in both houses of Con- 
gress and substantial additional support pledged, has 
heartened us all at Headquarters. It is due to the tire- 
less efforts of you, our Party workers in all the States, 
that such gratifying results have been achieved. 


If your Senator or Congressman is not listed above, 
PLEASE write, wire or talk with him at once. Con- 
vince him that he must give the Amendment his sup- 
port, not only in justice to women but in fulfillment of 
the platform pledge of his party, whether Democratic 
or Republican. THE YEAR HAS DAWNED FOR 
THE PASSAGE OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT. Let’s all pull together now for victory. 
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History Of The Equal Rights Amendment 


By DorRA G. OGLE 
Business Manager of Equal Rights Stannehie 


()" score and six years ago, in the year 1923, the 
Equal Rights Amendment, sponsored only by the 
National Woman’s Party, under the leadership of Alice 
Paul, was introduced in the Senate by Senator Charles 


E. Curtis, Republican, of Kansas, and in the House of 


Representatives by the Honorable Daniel R. Anthony, 
also a Republican, of Kansas, and a nephew of Susan 
B. Anthony, the great Suffrage leader. The Amend- 
ment read as follows: 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 


The calendar below shows the slow but steady 
advance in public sentiment in support of the Amend- 
ment. Endorsements by women’s organizations have 
become increasingly numerous. Planks in support of 
the Amendment have been placed in the platforms of 
the two major political Parties. Favorable reports 
have been made by the Judiciary Committees of Con- 
gress, and at last, in the 79th Congress—in 1946—a 
majority vote was taken on the floor of the Senate— 
each Congress a little more equality-minded than its 
predecessor. 


Under the guidance of Maud Younger, our Con- 
gressional and Lobby Chairman in the. early years, 
the Amendment was introduced again and again, in 
every Congress from 1923, without any favorable ac- 
tion but with steadily increasing interest. Maud 
Younger died in 1936 and the work with Congress was 
taken over by her followers, Helen Hunt West, Betty 
Gram Swing, Anita Pollitzer, and others. 


In 1936 (the 74th Congress) under the leadership 
of Betty Gram Swing, then Congressional Secretary 
of the National Woman’s Party, the first Congres- 
sional action was taken in the House Sub-Judiciary 
Committee. In 1938 (the 75th Congress) under the 
leadership of Anita Pollitzer, the first Senatorial 
action was taken when the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on March 21, 1938 voted to report the Amend- 
ment, by a tie vote of 9 to 9. It was reported to the Sen- 
ate without recommendation. Those voting favorably on 
that memorable occasion were Senators Burke of Neb- 
raska (R); Ashurst of Arizona (D); Van Nuys of 
Indiana (D); Hatch of New Mexico (D); Pittman of 
Nevada (D); O’Mahoney of Wyoming (D); Hughes 
of Delaware (D); Austin of Vermont (R); and Mc- 
Nary of Oregon (R). Two months later, this report 
was re-committed by the Senate to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, through a motion made on the floor of the 
Senate by Senator Borah (R) of Idaho, and the meas- 
ure died, once more, in Committee. 


In 1940, the Republican Party put its first plank in 
the Party platform endorsing the Amendment. 


In 1942 (the 77th Congress) the first favorable ac- 
tion in the full Senate Judiciary Committee was taken 
when the Judiciary Committee reported the Amend- 
ment to the Senate with a favorable recommendation. 


In 1943 (the 78th Congress), the Amendment was 
again reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to the Senate. In this Senate report the 
wording of the Amendment was changed to read: 


“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United , or 
by any State on account of sex.” . de 


- A great step forward was taken in 1944 when both 
major political parties put a plank, for the first time. 
in their platforms favoring the submission by Con. 
gress of an Equal Rights Amendment. 


In the 79th Congress (1945) Senator Radcliffe of 
Maryland and 23 co-sponsors.and eight Congressmen 
introduced the Equal Rights Amendment in Congress. 


_ Representative John M. Robison, as Chief Sponsor 


read into the record the names of 102 co-sponsors in 
the House. 


A great advance was made in 1945 when, for the 
first time, the House Judiciary Committee reported the 
Amendment favorably to the House of Representatives. 
On July 12, 1945 the report of the House Judiciary 
Committee was presented to the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Cravens,—the first time that 
the Amendment ever reached the calendar of the 
House, ready for a vote on the floor. » 


The Amendment was voted’on in the Senate in 1946, 
on July 19th, and received 38 yeas, and 35 nays with 
four additional favorable votes recorded for Senators 
who were paired or whose votes were reported to the 
Senate by the Senate Whips. This was a majority but 
not the two-thirds vote required. But the majority 
vote had crashed the Senate and shaken the walls of 
prejudice throughout the nation. 


In the 80th Congress, the Amendment passed both 
Judiciary Committees favorably. 


In the 81st Congress, the present Congress, the long 
list of sponsors joining Senator Gillette and Repre- 
sentative Katharine St. George would seem to presage 
the final and long-waited passage of the Amendment 
through Congress. 


Then on to ratification. 


The old slogan of the early suffrage days comes echo- 
ing down the corridors of time,—‘“How long must 
women wait for liberty?” One is reminded of the 
memorable words of Susan B. Anthony—“‘Who can 
measure the advantage that would result if the magni- 
ficent abilities of women would be devoted to the needs 
of government, society, and home instead of being 
consumed in the struggle to obtain the birthright of 
individual freedom? Until this is gained, we can never 
know, we cannot even prophesy the capacity and power 
of women for uplifting humanity. Then and not unti! 
then will there be the perfect comradeship, the ideal 
union between the sexes, that will result in the highest 
development of the race.’ 


Calendar 


History Of The Equal Rights Amendment 


68th Congress—December 3, 1923-March 3, 1925 


Sen. J. Res. 21 introduced Dec. 10, 1923, by Senator Charles 
E. Curtis, (Kansas). 

House J. Res. 75 introduced Dec. 13, 1923, by Representative 
Daniel R. Anthony (Kansas). 


Committee of Senate Judiciary Feb. 


69th Congress—December 7, 1925-March 3, 1927 
Sen. J. Res. 11 introduced Dec. 8, 1925 by Senator Charles F. 
Curtis (Kansas). 
House J. Res. 81 introduced Dec. 16, 1925 by Representative 
Daniel R. Anthony (Kansas). 
Hearing House Judiciary Committee Feb. 4, 1925 
Hearing Sub-Com. Senate Judiciary Feb. 6, 1925 
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70th Congress—December 5, 1927-March 3, 1929 


Sen. J. Res. 64 introduced Jan. 4, 1928 by Senator Charles E. 
Curtis (Kansas). 


House J. Res. 310 introduced May 18, 1928 by Representative 
Frederick W. Magrady (Pa.). 


Hearing before Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary 
F eb. 1, 1929. 
7ist Congress—April 15, 1929-March 3, 1931 


Sen. J. Res. 52 introduced June 4, 1929 by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye (North Dakota). 


House J. Res. 55 introduced April 25, 1929 by Representative 
Frederick W. Magrady (Pa.). 
—— Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary Jan. 6, 
1 
72nd Congress—December 7, 1931-March 3, 1933 
House J. Res. 197 introduced Jan. 11, 1932 by Representative 
Louis Ludlow (Indiana). | 
Hearing House Judiciary Committee March 23, 1932 
Hatton Sumners, Presiding 
73rd Congress—March 9, 1933-June 18, 1934 
Sen. J. Res. 1 introduced March 10, 1933 by Senator John E. 
Townsend (Delaware) 
House J. Res. 1 introduced March 9, 1933 by Representative 
Louis Ludlow (Indiana) 
Hearing Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary, May 
27, 1933 
74th Congress—Jan. 3, 1935-June 25, 1936 
Sen. J. Res. 1 introduced Jan, 4, 1935 by Senator John Town- 
send (Delaware) 
House J. Res. 1 introduced Jan. 3, 1935 by Representative Louis 
Ludlow (Indiana) 
First favorable action ever taken by Judiciary 
Sub-Committee of House of Representatives. 
First favorable report of Sub-Committee, House 
Judiciary, June 14, 1936 
National Association of Women Lawyers en- 
dorses Amendment. 


75th Congress—Jan. 5, 1937-June 16, 1938 
Sen. J. Res. 1 introduced Feb. 5, 1937 by Senator John Town- 
send (Delaware), and Senator Edward R. Burke (Nebraska) 
House J. Res. 1 introduced Jan. 5, 1987 by Representative Louis 
Ludlow (Indiana) 
Favorable report Sub.-Com., House Judiciary June 
16, 1937 
First favorable action ever taken by Judiciary 
Sub-Committee of Senate. 
Favorable Report Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary 
June 23, 1937 
Hearing, Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary, Feb. 
7-10, 1938. 
First report ever made by Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 


Senate Judiciary Committee reported without 
recommendation Mar. 21, 1938, votes 9-9. Favor- 
able votes cast by Senators Burke, Ashurst, Van 
Nuys, Hatch, Pittman, O’Mahoney, Hughes, Aus- 
tin, McNary. The report was recommitted two 
months later, May 5, 1938 by Senator Borah. 
National Federation of Business and Professional 


Women's Clubs endorses Amendment. 


76th Congress—Jan. 3, 1939-Jan. 3, 1941 


Sen. J. Res. 7 introduced Jan. 4, 1939 by Senators John Town- 
send (Delaware) and Edward R. Burke (Nebraska) 

House J. Res. 2 introduced Jan. 3, 1939 by Representative Louis 
Ludlow (Indiana) 

House J. Res. 27 introduced Jan. 3, 19389 by Representative U. S. 
Guyer (Kansas) 


House J. Res. 25 introduced Jan. 3, 1939 by Representative Am- 


brose Kennedy (Maryland) 


Favorable Report Sub-Committee, House Judiciary 
April 26, 1939 


77th Congress—Jan. 3, 1941-Dec. 16, 1942 


Sen, J. Res. 8 introduced Jan. 6, 1941, by Senators Gillette 
(lowa); Capper (Kansas); Tydings (Md.); Radcliffe (Md.), 

and Bulow (S. Dakota) 

touse J. Res. 12 introduced Jan. 3, ’41 by Representative Louis 
Ludlow (Indiana) 

ftouse J. Res. 16 introduced Jan. 3, 1939 by Representative U. S. 

Guyer of Kansas 

douse J. Res. 93 introduced Jan. 3, ’41 by Representative Bartel 
Jonkman (Michigan) 


Favorable report Sub-Committee, House Judiciary, 
Aug. 14, 1941. 

Favorable report Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary, 
Aug. 4, 1941. 


First favorable report ever made by Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 


Favorable report (Vote 9-3) Senate Judiciary, Ma 
11, 42 (First action in Full Judiciary Committee 


78th Congress—Jan. 6, 1943-Dec. 19, 1944 


‘ Sen. J. Res. 25 introduced Jan. 21, 1943, by Senator Guy Gillette 


(lowa) with 23 co-sponsors 
House J. Res, 1 introduced Jan. 6, 1943, by Representative Louis 
Ludlow (Indiana) with 42 co-sponsors. 


Favorable Report Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary, 
May 5, 1943 

Favorable Report Senate Judiciary Committee (12 
to 4 vote) May 28, 1943 

Wording of the Amendment changed to read:— 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United: States or by 
any State on account of sex.” ty 

Favorable Report of Sub-Committee, House Judici- 
ary, unanimous vote, June 22. 1943 


General Federation of Women's Clubs endorses. 

National Education Association endorses. 

Republican and Democratic Planks in Platform 
for first time. 


79th Congress—Jan. 3, 1945-August 2, 1946 


Senate J. Res. 61 introduced May 3, 1945 by Senator Radcliffe, 
(Md.) and 23 Co-Sponsors. 

House J. Res. 1 introduced Jan. 3, 1945 by Representative 
Louis Ludlow (Indiana) : 

House J. Res. 5 introduced Jan. 3, 1945 by Representative 
Thomas D’Alesandro (Md.) 

House J. Res. 30 introduced Jan. 3, 1945 by Representative 
Richard Harless (Arizona) 

House J. Res. 49 introduced Jan. 4, 1945 by Representative 
Fadjo Cravens (Arkansas) 

House J. Res. 66 introduced Jan. 11, 1945 by Representative 
Jennings Randolph (W. Va.) 

House J. Res. 80 introduced Jan. 23, 1945 by Representative . 
Ellsworth Buck (N, Y.) 

House J. Res. 42 introduced Jan. 3, 1945 by Representative 
Howard Smith (Virginia) ; 
House J. Res. 71 introduced Jan. 16, 1945 by Representative 
John M. Robsion (Kentucky) 

72 Members of the House join Representative Ludlow in the 

House as Co-Sponsors. 


Hearing Feb. 21-Mar. 31, 1945; statements filed 
during that period with Sub-Committee, House 
Judiciary; both sides. 

First favorable report ever made by House 


Judiciary Committee. 


House J. Res. 49 reported out July 12, 1945 from Full House 
Judiciary with a recommendation that “it do pass”,— 
first time Amendment reached the calendar of House ready 
for a vote on the Floor (Vote 15-7). 

Those voting in favor were Representatives Weaver, Tolan, 
Byrne, Bryson, Cravens, Chelf, Hancock, Robsion, Chauncey 
W. Reed, Louis E. Graham, Springer, Talbot, Fellows, ‘Earl 
Lewis, and Goodwin. 


Hearing before Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary 
Sept. 28, 1945, both sides. 


Favorable report Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary 
Nov. 19, 1945. 


Favorable report Senate Judiciary, Mar. 5, 1946 
First vote ever taken on floor of Senate 


First vote on Senate Floor July 19, 1946. Yeas 38, 
nays 35, four additional favorable votes in form 
of pairs or in statement to Senate by Party 
Whips, for absent Senators. 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the joint 
resolution failed of passage. Senators were 
paired as follows:—Senator Kilgore (D) of West 
Virginia, and Senator McFarland (D) of Arizona, 
who, if present, would have voted “yea”, were 
paired with Senator Russell (D) of Georgia, who, 
if present, would have voted “nay”. Minority 
whip announced that Senator Hickenlooper (R), 
Iowa, and Senator Buck were absent and, if 
present, would have voted “yea”. 


30 Governors endorse. 
33 National Organizations of Women endorse. 
New York Legislature Memorializes Congress to 
A» pass the Amendment. 
. (Continued on Page 18) 
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From Seneca Falls To Bogotd, To Washington... 
The Pen Is In Your Hand 


By L. MizENn 


Secretary pro-tem of National Council, 
National Woman’s Party 


S THE Freedom Train carried those great docu- 
ments which are the foundation stones of our 
national liberties throughout the nation, there were 
thousands who came from every village and cross- 
roads to see them, who thought how wonderful it 
must have been to be numbered among the writers 
who put those dreams of freedom into words. Among 
these thousands who thought thus were many women, 
women from the farm, the schoolroom, the kitchen- 
ettes of tiny apartments, the walk-up tenements of 


great cities. They marvelled, too. But some of them 


wondered why the great work had not been com- 
pleted. And many among them remembered other 
documents, documents that were milestones in wom- 
en’s political freedom, that some day would be in the 
archives of freedom, and they remembered how those 
words were put on paper. They wished that all women 
might know, and that the pen might have been in their 
hands also. 


Today another great document of Human Free- 
dom is reaching the final stage. In a short time it, 
too, will take its place with the documents that are 
proudly shown to the people through the medium of 
the Freedom Train. This is the Treaty giving political 
rights to the women of the American Republics. It 
is known, officially, as the Inter-American Convention 
on the Granting of Political Rights to Women. It was 
signed at the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States at Bogota, Colombia, May 2, 1948. This 
historic document reads, in full, as follows: 


“INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION ON THE 
GRANTING OF POLITICAL RIGHTS 
TO WOMEN 


“Tie GOVERNMENTS REPRESENTED AT THE NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, 


*““CONSIDERING: 


' “That the majority of the American Republics, in- 
spired by lofty principles of justice, have granted po- 
litical rights to women; 

“That it has been a constant aspiration of the Amer- 
ican community of nations to equalize the status of 
men and women in the enjoyment and exercise of po- 
litical rights; 

“That Resolution XX of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States expressly declares: 


“That women have the right to political treatment 
on the basis of equality with men; 


“That long before the women of America demanded 
their rights they were able to carry out nobly all 
their responsibilities side by side with men; 


“That the principle of equality of human rights for 
men and women is contained in the Charter of the | 
United Nations, 


HAVE RESOLVED: . 


“To authorize their respective Representatives, 
whose Full Powers have been found to be in good and 
due form, to sign the following articles: 


“ARTICLE 1. The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the right to vote and to be elec to national office 


shall not be denied or abridged by reason of sex. 


“ARTICLE 2. The present Cenvention shall be open for 
signature by the American States and shall be rati- 
fied in accordance with their respective constitutional 


rocedures. The original instrument, the English, 

ench, Portuguese and Spanish texts of which are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited with the General 
Secretariat of the Organization of American States, 
which shall transmit certified copies to the Govern- 
ments for the purpose of ratification. The instruments 
of ratification shall be deposited with the General 
Secretariat of the Organization of American States, 
which shall notify the signatory Governments of the 
said deposit. Such notification shall serve as an ex- 
change of ratifications.” 


This Treaty, or Convention as it is usually termed, 
was signed by fourteen Governments: Guatemala, 
Chile, Uruguay, Cuba, the United States, the Domi- 
nican Republic, Peru, Panama, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Venezuela, the Argentine Republic, and Colom- 
bia. Seven Governments: Paraguay, El Salvador, Bo- 
livia, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, and Nicaragua, did not 
sign. Honduras made a reservation as follows: 


“The Delegation of Honduras makes a reservation 
with respect to the granting of political rights to 
women, in view of the fact that the political Constitu- 
tion of its country grants the prerogatives of citi- 
zenship to men only.” 


Mexico made the following statement: 


_ “The Mexican Delegation, in expressing its apprecia- 

tion of the spirit that inspires the present Conven- 
tion, declares that it abstains from signing inasmuch 
as, according to Article 2, the Convention is open to 
Signature by the American States. The Government 
of Mexico reserves the right to adhere to the Conven- 
tion when, taking into consideration existing consti- 
tutional provisions of Mexico, it considers such ad- 
herence appropriate.” 


Two countries, Ecuador and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, have already ratified the treaty. Ecuador’s ratifi- 
cation was completed on December 27, 1948. The 
Dominican Republic ratified March 5, 1949. 


The treaty was sent January 13, 1949, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, and is, at the moment of writing, before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 


The President’’s message to the Senate,—transmit- 
ting the treaty, read: 


“THE WHITE HOUSE, January 13, 1949. 
“To THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


“With a view to receiving the advice and consent of 
the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a cer- 
tified copy of the inter-American convention on the 
granting of political rights to women, formulated at 
the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, and signed at Bogota, Colombia, on May 2, 
1948, by the plenipotentiaries of the United States of 
America and by the plenipotentiaries of other Ameri- 
can Republics. 


“T transmit also, for the information of the Senate, 
the report which the Acting Secretary of State has 
addressed to me in regard to this convention. 

“The purpose of this convention, and the principle 
underlying it, have my complete and wholehearted 
approval and I am happy to recommend the con- 
vention to the favorable consideration of the Senate. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN.” 
A Report by The Acting Secretary of State, Robert 


A. Lovett, was enclosed in the letter of transmitta’ 
from the President. Mr. Lovett’s Report reads: 
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“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 31, 1948. 
“THE PRESIDENT, 
“The White House: 


“The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, with a view 
to its transmission to the Senate to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to ratification, if his judg- 
ment approve thereof, a certified copy of the Inter- 
American convention on the granting of political rights 
to women, formulated at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, and signed at Bogota 
on May 2, 1948, by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States of America and by the plenipotentiaries of cer- 
tain other American Republics. 


“This convention is self-explanatory, its substantive 
provisions being contained in one article which states 
that the right to vote and to be elected to a national 
office shall not be denied or abridged by reason of sex. 
The convention was conceived as a positive contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the women of America and is 
based on the principle that women have an equal right 
with men to enjoy and exercise these political rights. 
Women’s right of suffrage has, of course, found expres- 
sion in the United States Constitution by virtue of the 
nineteenth amendment thereto which provides: 


‘The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex.’ 


Moreover, the right of women to be elected to national 
office in the United States has long been recognized. 
The present convention would, therefore, so far as the 
United States is concerned, express principles which 
its law and practice have already embraced. 


“Constitutional limitations existing in a number of 
the American Republics, it was explained at Bogota, 
made it impossible to achieve complete unanimity in 
this important undertaking. Fourteen of the Ameri- 
can Republics did authorize signature, however, and 
by becoming parties will enlarge the area of inter- 
American agreement with regard to political rights of 
their respective peoples. The convention, it may be 
noted, remains open for signature by those American 
states which did not take such action at the Ninth 
Conference of American States. 


“Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT A. LOVETT.” 


As one reads this latest document in the march 
toward greater human freedom, one thinks of those 
summer days in Seneca Falls, in 1848, when the march 
forward for women began in our country. There was 
Lucretia Mott of Philadelphia and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton of the small New York town of Seneca Falls. 
But there was more. There was a great idea. And 
out of the union of this idea and these women and the 
sixty-eight others with them, sprang the great Reso- 
lutions which were adopted on July 19-20, 1848. There 
the franchise was designated a sacred right of women. 
The work had begun. And the hands that held that 
pen at Seneca Falls wrote for all the tomorrows until, 
as that document states so nobly, “she should move 
in the enlarged sphere which her great Creator has 
assigned her.” * * * 


With the gold rush, a year after Seneca Falls, a 
new frontier opened up on this Continent. In one of 
the states carved out of that wild land of plains and 
mountains, a new constitution was written, in 1869, 
which gave equal political rights to men and women 
—the first constitution ever to do so in all history, 


as far as is known. And when the state of Wyoming 


came into the Union in 1890, it came in under this 
same pioneer constitution which gave full and equal 
suffrage to its citizens, men and women alike. Women 
will remember, especially the women of Wyoming, all 
the planning, the work, the waiting that was back 
of that equality clause. They will remember Judge 
Esther Morris, and the women like her, those pioneers 
in voting and office holding. They were like the 


women of Seneca Falls, subjected to ridicule and the 
soft indignity of patronizing male legislators. But 
they won. And their hands held the pen that wrote 


universal suffrage into the law of the first equality 
state. * * * 


Then, beginning in 1913, came that seven-year 
period of intense agitation for the vote which all 
women will remember, those who worked through it 
with joy in a task well done, those who can but read 
of it with a wistful feeling that they were too late 
for a great day. It was that era of 1913 to 1920, that 
fmally won the vote for women in the United States. 
In 1913 the National Woman’s Party was formed by 
Alice Paul. It was to gather all the scattered efforts 
for suffrage and direct them upon an Amendment to 
the National Constitution. State by state progress 
was too slow; Congress must be won; the Party in 
power must be held responsible. Reading the accounts 
of those years is like being swept along in an endless, 
kaleidoscopic pageant. There was the great suffrage pa- 
rade on March 3, 1913 which dwarfed the inaugural cel- 
ebration on the following day; the Suffrage Amend- 
ment introduced into Congress by Representative 
Frank Mondell of Wyoming that very day; the hours 
that dragged into days and months and years before 
committees, with individual Congressmen, with the 
President. Delegation after delegation moved to the 
White House, to Congress, inexorably moving as the 
waves move up the beach. Then came the picketing of 
the White House, the pickets coming steadily on, even 
as the police scattered them, later arrested them, but 
they kept coming. Then the pageants, the banners of 
white and gold and purple—and the endless rebuffs, 
the calumny, the ridicule—but the keeping on. Then 
the jail—over a hundred women subjected to that 
ignominy. 


And while these dauntless women kept up the end- 
less work for the Suffrage Amendment in Washington, 
their comrades went into the states. There had to 
be people, there had to be money even while the per- 
sistent attrition of Congress and the President had to 
go on. Then came the watchfires for freedom, fires 
lighted before the White House, extinguished by the 
police, lighted again, and again. Then President Wil- 
son, fearful of the result of ignoring suffrage longer, 
began to ask for support for the Suffrage Amendment. 
The light of the watchfires was shining from coast 
to coast. 


Another year passed before the necessary votes 
were won, a year in which the National Woman’s 
Party under Alice Paul’s leadership made history that 
is as stirring as ancient sagas. But it was finally 
over, and the Amendment passed the House on May 
21, 1919, and the Senate on June 4 of the same year. 
Even before that date, the women were in the states, 
working for ratification. And it came with the vote 
by Tennessee, the thirty-sixth state to ratify, on 
August 18, 1920. Suffrage was won. And every woman 
who helped in that fight can proudly say that the 
pen that wrote woman suffrage into the law of the 
land was in her hand. * * * 


For twenty-five years the idea of suffrage for men 
and women alike germinated in the world. The idea 
spread from the United States to the other nations 
of this Hemisphere. 1928 saw a Hemispheric con- 
ference of governments in Havana. The members 
of the National Woman’s Party went there with 
their demand for a treaty to be signed by the Amer- 
ican Republics establishing equality of rights and 
privileges for women with men, throughout the terri- 
tory of the twenty-one American Republics. Those 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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International Bill Of Rights Declares 
For Equal Rights For Women _ 


By ALICE MORGAN WRIGHT 


Representative of the World Woman’s Party as Observer at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Paris, Sept.-Dec., 1948 


oe day outside the Palais de Chaillot the crowds 
would stand watching for celebrities to enter the 
sacred precincts: Vishinsky, Marshall, Evatt, Trygve 
Lie, Mrs. Roosevelt, the sweeping robes of Saudi 
Arabia, the turbaned heads of Yemen or the exquisite 
Mrs. Pandit, in silken sari: India’s ambassadress to 
Russia and leader of its delegation to the United 
Nations. 


Here, too, the press and the accredited observers, 
showing their passes to the guards at the wooden 
barriers would daily mount the few steps to the stone 
terrace which is between the gold-colored statues at 
the base of the twin abutments of the Palais, and there 
be stopped again each day anew for a breathless mo- 
ment by the beauty of Paris seen suddenly spread out 
beneath one’s gaze: the long lagoon, sky-reflecting, 
the symmetry of lawns and foliage stretching to the 
Seine’s embankment and, beyond the Seine, continued 
symmetry of green spaces and the incredible height 
and majesty of the Eiffel Tower. 


After the first plenary sessions had been held the 
vast theatre was given over to the meetings of the 
Security Council and the delegates to the Assembly 
were divided into six committees, each consisting of 
fifty-eight members, one delegate representing each 
of the Member Nations on each and the various items 
of the agenda were assigned to the appropriate com- 
mittees. These meetings were held in large confer- 
ence rooms which were nevertheless too small to ac- 
commodate all the observers who wished to attend and 
there were seldom enough-to-go-around of the gadgets 
for the simultaneous translation, which one clamps 
over the ears in order te hear the proceedings in the 
language of one’s choice. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights was the assignment for the Third, 
or Social and Humanitarian Committee, under the 
able chairmanship of Dr, Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
that good friend of equality. Its vice-chairman was 
Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, Denmark’s newly appointed am- 
bassadress to Iceland, remembered by all observers 
at Lake Success as the first chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. Miss Minerva Bern- 
ardino of the Dominican Republic had also been nomi- 
nated for the vice-chairmanship and in withdrawing 
her name in favor of Mrs. Begtrup’s took occasion to 
make an eloquent appeal for the representation of 
women and for the rights against discrimination which 
were to be so thoroughly proclaimed in the finished 
document. It was Miss Bernardino also whose amend- 
ment secured the phrase, “The equal rights of men 
and women” in the Declaration’s preamble. 


The work of all the committees seemed incredibly 
slow, repetitious and circuitous, punctuated again and 
again by stalemate; and in Committee Three so slow 
was the progress that the impression given was of a 
Penelope’s web being ravelled out at night and begun 
again each morning; but this was a false impression 
for the work went steadily forward on this web which 
bso to be the framework of the peaceful world of the 

uture. 


At this weaving job sat all but one of the women of 
highest rank in the delegations. These were, in addi- 
tion to Begtrup of Denmark and Bernardino of the 


Dominican Republic,—Lindstrém of Sweden, Lionaes 
of Norway, Kalinowska of Poland, Corbet of the United 
Kingdom, Roosevelt of the United States, Smith of 
Honduras, Shakramullah of Pakistan, Zuloaga of 
Venezuela, Newlands of New Zealand, Lakshmi Menon 
of India, and LeFaucheux of France, the present 
Chairman of the Commission on the Status of Women. 
In Committee Three women have especial authority as 
experts on equality rights, since, having been for long 
themselves the victims of discrimination has taught 
them alertness in detecting flaws in terminology,— 
flaws which might, accidentally or otherwise, leave 
words or phrases open to misinterpretation: as was 
the case in the United States Constitution when the 
pioneer, Susan B. Anthony, found that women were 
regarded as citizens in respect to taxation but not in 
respect to suffrage. 


At San Francisco the first woman to address the 
assembled nations from that laurel-garlanded rostrum, 
Dr. Bertha Lutz of Brazil, had said,—‘“There will 
never be lasting peace in the world until women take 
their part in bringing it about. The gods of war will 
nourish themselves on the blood of the children of 
women until the time comes when the mothers of 
human beings put an end to the shedding of the blood.” 
And the women had said to the framers of the Charter, 
among whom their number had been a minority of less 
than one in ten,—“Without having had equal re- 
sponsibility for this present cataclysm, women have 
borne their share of its burdens and have suffered 
equally with men in its dire consequences. That the 
future may be built on a firmer foundation and hold 
a fairer hope for human happiness, its direction must 
reside henceforth in the equal jurisdiction of men and 
women.” 


Then the bomb fell on Hiroshima, and the atomic 
age is suddenly upon us. 


Through the years able and devoted women, indivi- 
dually and in organizations have worked and continue 
to work, unremittingly, for peace, without stopping 
long enough to harness the horse in front of the cart: 
to obtain. for themselves,—through the implementation 
of legal and constitutional equality with men,—the 
power and authority which could have made their work 
more effective. And now perhaps there is no longer 
time to harness that horse and all that we who are 
becoming aware of what impends can do is to snatch 
up straws to wield against envisioned fury and drive 
our wits night and day in search of that narrow path 
which must be found through the maze of international 
misunderstanding, in order to stave off chaos. 


The while on Balkan hillsides unaware,—unless of 
some nameless panic,—the peasant women still half- 
veiled, tending their flocks of sheep and goats, distaff 
in hand, spin the wool for their men who, between 
wars, sit in the village street cafés, fingering their 
conversation beads and talking up the next. 


The bomb which fell at Hiroshima produced an effect 
far exceeding the effect of its chain-reaction in the 
field of physics,—namely, a psychological chain-re- 
action which has swept round the world, setting up 
in the hearts of men that most potent of provocations: 
fear. This chain-reaction has spread out not only for- 
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ward and on every side but backward as well so that 
we, too, of the United States are contaminated. Thus 
infected by fear, it follows that all the nations race to 
secure for themselves what panic dictates as the means 
of self-defense; increased armament including atomic 
and other terrible weapons of mass destruction. 


In the General Assembly of the United Nations the 
power which holds the scales for the weighing of peace 
and war is vested in the Political and Security Com- 
mittee. This is considered the most important of the 
committees and is undeniably the most exciting, both 
because of the potentialities of the atomic bomb which 
hover over it and the sparks which often fly within. In 
Paris all its members save one were men. One out of 
fifty-eight! But the one was Her Excellency, Shrimati 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Defender of all who are dis- 
criminated against and champion of peace. 


Within the great wings of the Palais de Chaillot the 
business of the Nations proceeded in increasingly slug- 
gish circles as the day approached when the president- 
ial elections would be held in the United States; al- 
though it was not anticipated that the result, whatever 
it might be, would have any considerable effect on the 
country’s foreign policy. Nevertheless, a sense of wait- 
ing filled the air. When attending any of the Commit- 
tee meetings one had the well-known sensation of 
having been at that particular point of time and space 
before or one seemed to be listening to a phonograph 
record in which some stoppage holds the needle to a 
closed groove repeating the same phrase again an 
again. 

Election day in the United States came and went 
and no skies fell. Then came the great fog. The head- 
lines said, “Half of Europe blanketed.” And here we 
must pay tribute to that admirable Metropolitan rail- 
way,—the Metro for short—by means of which one 
may, like a fast-moving mole, traverse the whole of 
Paris underground, tracing one’s course by a finger 
placed on a wonderful button which lights up that 
course on a map so that one knows even where to 
change from train to train and emerges in triumph 
close to any desired location. However, the Metro has 


a failing: it does not run all night, as was discovered | 


by one fast-moving mole, stranded in the fog—any- 
thing but triumphant—in front of the Palais de Chail- 
lot at one o’clock in the morning, having remained 
spellbound during one of the last sessions held by 
Committee Three in winding up its work on Human 
Rights. That night the final vote was taken which was 
to bring the Declaration, Article by Article, complete 
with a preamble of its own, into accord with the Char- 
ter’s six provisions against discrimination. 

It remains now for the custom of countries to heed 
these exhortations, to take up the lag between precept 
and performance and to remember, for one thing, to 
send many more women representatives to United 
Nations sessions in addition to the valiant and able 
little group who were in Paris. 


There is a fashion nowadays, even among women 
themselves, of saying that important posts should not 
be given to women “just because they are women”’. 
But whoever said that they should be? And why speak 
of it at a time when men, almost universally, are still 
chosen for such posts because, among other things, 
hey are men? If this were not the case, how ex- 
plain, on the international level, the presence of only 
some dozen women among the hundreds of men who 
were sent to represent their people in this Assembly? 
is it likely that out of the whole population of fifty 
cight countries, only a dozen women are qualified for 
such service? 

That discrimination continues, if only through force 
of habit on the part of those who do the choosing, 
‘S$ incontrovertible, and whoever loves justice and 


equality must work against discrimination until the 
time comes when “race, sex, language and religion’ no 
longer exist as barriers. 


One of my fellow observers at the Assembly sessions 
was Maitre Andree Lehmann, Docteur en Droit, Presi- 
dent of the Ligue pour le Droit des Femmes. This is 
the fiery and able successor of the celebrated lawyer, 
Maria Verone, whose speeches for suffrage I used to 
listen to with awe and admiration, when a student in 
Paris, and I will quote here from Mme. Lehmann’s 
report: “Either the United Nations, by assuring agree- 
ment among peoples, survives or it will succumb un- 
der the blows of its founders, and humanity will be 
plunged into war. There is no other choice. Women 
have chosen. Their will is to defend with all their 
might the young organization. But do their govern- 
ments provide them with the means? Certainly not. 
Of the thousand and more delegates represented here 
there are only seventy women and the posts these hold 
are for the most part only those of secretaries, advisers 
or assistants. Five countries only have named women 
as full delegates and six as alternates. 


“Does so absurd a proportion permit women to make 
their voices heard? Do men really imagine that they 
can build the peace with only seven women to one 
hundred men? Do not let them tell us that they cannot 
find women who are competent. Probably they have 
not put much ardor into their search. Besides it is 
up to the women to help them look. If we want peace, 
let us be more vigilant in future.” 


In the section on foreign affairs of the same issue 
of the periodical, Le Droit des Femmes, it is reported: 
“In the State of Maine, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, was elected to the Senate of the United States 
Mme. Margaret Chase-Smith, a widow svelte and gra- 
cious. Hitherto women have been seated in the Ameri- 
can Senate only to replace their deceased husbands. . 
Let us hope that this election will bring about a re- 
orientation towards feminism in that country, since 
there is an American saying, ‘As Maine votes, so votes 
the United States’ ”’. 


It was indeed gratifying to see the warm welcome 
given to Mrs. Smith on her induction into the Senate; 
but what would be still more gratifying would be to 
have women admitted as a matter of course to all im- 
portant posts and policy-making councils. That this 
seems to be the case in France to a greater extent than 
in the United States is due no doubt to the fact that 
there are already so many Frenchwomen in such posts 
and councils,—in both houses of the government and 
in the courts of law. One day I went with Mme. Leh- 
mann to hear her plead a case in the Palais de Justice 
and afterward she took me to the different courtrooms 
where sessions were going on and into the Salle des 
Pas Perdus where I had a vastly pleasing sight of all 
the big and little figures darting about, like so many 
crickets, dressed all alike in their black gowns; col- 
leagues hunting each other up to confer on their cases 
and nobody at all concerned as to which of them were 
men and which women. 


And it is likewise a pleasing sight, on the days when 
she presides, to see Mme. Germaine Peyroles, Vice- 
Presidente de L’Assemblee Nationale,—her blond curls 
bobbing to the roll of the drum,—march with the pro- 
cession and take her high seat in the Salle de L’ Assem- 
blee. It may be many a day yet before it will seem no 
more remarkable that a woman should be chosen as 
president of a man’s college than it is now remarkable 
for a man to be president of a college for women. And 
many is the time that the question of sex will raise 
its head in fields where it does not belong: fields where 
advocates of the decorous and the appropriate have 
been trying for a hundred years to silence that imperti- 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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“I Am Honored To § ponsor 
Equal Rights Amendment” 


By EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


Member of Congress from Massachusetts, and Co-Sponsor of 
the Amendment in the House of Representatives 


“The welfare of women has always been my para- 
mount interest. I became interested in a specific phase 


of that subject in the effort to get the bill for equal 


nationality rights for women enacted into Jaw. It 
seemed so clear that no woman should lose her na- 
tionality through marriage, nor should she be pre- 
vented from giving her nationality to her children. 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS . 


That bill became law in May, 1934. My work on this 
measure gave me a keener interest in the problems 
of women, made me want to aid, in every way, all 
measures to benefit women. 


““As I studied the question of equal rights, and the 
means used to attain that status, it became increas- 
ingly clear that State by State was not the way, just 
as the suffrage campaign had shown. It was too slow, 
there would always be backward States. So, in the 


Congresswomen Support 


“Men And Women Should Have 
Equal Economic Rights” 
By MARY NORTON 


Member of Congress from New Jersey 
“The Democratic Party has expressed itself favor- 


ably on Equal Rights and I concur in the Party’s Plat- 
form in every particular. 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


“The Fair Labor Standards Act which I sponsored in 
Congress has provisions which do not differentiate be- 
tween men and women in industry. 

“This act has proved successful. I believe that men 
and women should have equal economic rights.”’ 


Equal Rights Amendment Planks in National Plat- 
forms of the Two Major Political Parties, 1948 


DEMOCRATIC 


1948—“We recommend to Congress the submission of 
a Constitutional amendment on equal rights for 


women.” j 
REPUBLICAN 


1948—“‘We recommend to Congress the submission of a 
Constitutional amendment providing equal rights 
for women.” 


>... — 


last Congress, the 80th, I became a sponsor of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. I am again a sponsor in the 
8ist Congress. I cannot state too strongly that there 
is but one way to gain the position of genuine equality 
for women, and that way is by constitutional amenc- 
ment. I am honored to sponsor the Equal Rights 
Amendment.” | 
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. | “We Are Sure Of The Justice Of Our Cause” 
Equal Rights Amendment 


‘“ Am endment. Would Mean Full Privileges Member of Congress from New York, and Chief Sponsor of the 
The Equal Rights Amendment in the House of Representatives 
And Responsibilities For Women 


“We must remember that Rome was not built in a 

By MARGARET CHASE SMITH day—that it took years of work and suffering to 

United States Senator from Maine, and one of the achieve Woman Suffrage. Therefore, we must take 
co-sponsors of the Amendment in the Senate. 

“Inquiries come to me asking my attitude on an 


amendment to the Constitution _which would give men 
and women equal rights in the United States. This 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


courage and feel sure that our labors for the Equal 
Rights Amendment are going to win out. We know 


SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
: er this because we are sure of the justice of our cause 
would mean that women would have full privileges and and of the truth that ‘Right Makes Might’.” 
n responsibilities—a principle which I approve. I ex- 
4 pect to vote to that effect if given the opportunity.” 


“Why I Believe In the Amendment” 


By CEcIL M. HARDEN > 


Member of Congress from Indiana, and Co-Sponsor of ‘ 
the Amendment in the House of Representatives 


“T am especially interested in peace and the well- 
being of children, and I feel that anything that gives 
more power to the mothers of the race is bound to be 
for the good of our Nation. My political Party spoke 
in 1940-1944-1948 in favor of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. In my work as National Committeewoman for 
Indiana, I saw the sentiment that existed to remove 
all barriers to equal rights for the women of America.” 


it 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 
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National Committeewomen Of Both Parties Support 
The Equal Rights Amendment 


“The People Want The Amendment” 


By FLORENCE M, LYNCH 
Democratic National Committeewoman from Iowa 


One of the most exciting moments of my life was the 
moment when I was appointed the woman member of 
the drafting subcommittee which was to draft the 
platform of the Democratic Party at the Philadelphia 
Convention. It was our task not only to decide what 
pledges went into the platform, but to put those 
pledges, clearly and persuasively, into words. One of the 
principles that meant much to me was that of equal 
rights for women. And upon that I found a most sur- 
prising agreement. There was Senator Myers, the 
Chairman of the Platform Committee. He did not need 
to be sold on equal rights. The Honorable Maurice To- 
bin, Secretary of Labor, had spoken out in favor of 
equal rights before he had come to Washington. Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney of Wyoming had long been a champion, 
and Congressman Celler of New York surprised me a 
little by joining with the rest of us. Then.there was 
Mayor Humphrey of Minneapolis, now Senator from 
Minnesota, and Senator Clyde Hoey from North Caro- 
lina. As far as the plank on the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment was concerned, our drafting committee was 
united and had an easy task. 

This unanimity of opinion about the Equal Rights 
Amendment could mean only one thing, as I saw it. 
It could mean only that the people want the Amend- 
ment. Delegates to a national political convention 
represent the voters of their party. It is their duty to 
reflect the will of the people they represent and to ex- 
press their wishes in the platform of the party. So 
when we placed the Equal Rights Amendment as a 


goal for this Administration, we did so because we 
knew the people wanted it. Congress will pass the 


Amendment because the friends of equal rights have 


made them know the people want it. 


The Democratic Party Supports The Amendment 


By MARGARET M. O’RIORDAN 
Democratic National Committeewoman 
from Massachusetts 


It is indeed a triumphant day when a woman can 
speak both as the co-chairman of jhe Congressional 
Committee of the National Woman’s’ Party in its fight 
for the Equal Rights Amendment, and as a national 
committeewoman of the Democrati¢ Party. Less than 
a decade ago, not one committeewoman, or committee- 
man, for that matter, came to a national political con- 
vention pledged to support the Amendment. But in 
1948, what a different picture! There was no long 
drawn-out battle to get a hearing, or to get support. 
The members of the platform committee knew that the 
platform must contain a plank on equal rights for 
women. It included in its drafting committee a wo- 
man who would help write the plank. Several of our 
National Committeewomen spoke before the Platform 
Committee on the Equal Rights Amendment. But, as 
was pointed out by Senator Francis Myers, Chairman 


The Republican Party Supports The Amendment 


By LULA E. POWELL 
Former Republican National Committeewoman 
from Maryland 


Standing for the Equal Rights Amendment at the 
Republican National Convention last summer was not 
a new thing for me. But there was something new 
in Philadelphia in 1948 for all of us who have been 
interested in getting the Equal Rights Amendment 
passed by Congress. We remembered other conven- 


- tions. We remembered that no high official of the Re- 


publican Party as late as 1936 would have pledged 
himself at his Party convention to this principle. In 
1940 and in 1944 there was admission of the idea into 
the platform, but it was only after a struggle. It was 
a sort of grudging admission. This was not to say 
that many individuals in the Republican Party were 
not wholeheartedly in favor of the amendment. But 
the time was not ripe. 


The 1948 Convention was another story. This time 
the request for the Party’s endorsement of the Amend- 
ment was welcomed. Every avenue of approach was 
open. It just seemed to belong in the platform because 
it was in tune with the times, a part of the progress of 
this country. 


There is one step left for Republican women to take. 
That is to see that every effort is made to stand by 
the principles our Convention adopted. One of our 
number is the Chief Sponsor of the Equal Rights 
Amendment in the House of Representatives. That 
fact, and the fact that our Convention so gladly en- 
dorsed the Amendment should place us in line with 
the sweep forward that the idea of equal rights has 
made, even in the eight years that I was national 
committeewoman from my state of Maryland. 


of the Platform Committee, there was little need to 
talk ; it would be in the platform as a matter of course. 


There was no single one of the Platform Committee 
of the Democratic Convention of 1948 who had to be 
convinced that the plank should be in the platform. 
There ‘was no democratic committeewoman who op- 
posed it. And it might be pointed out that this means 
that the political spokesmen for half the women voters 
of this country, the Democratic women, agreed to com- 
mit their Party to the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Now all that is necessary is to demand 
enactment of it as part of our Party platform. 


Greetings from — 
Detroit Parliamentary Law School 
EMMA FOX, FOUNDER 
Women Chiropractors Club of Michigan 
Dr. Marie Timpona, Mrs. Lucy Devine, Ruth Huston Whiprle 


Alice Paul Council, Michigan Branch 


Mrs. Mae Hermann 
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International Equality 


(Continued from Page 11) 
nence; although the adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, that essential first step for us in the 
United States, should greatly hasten the coming of 
that day of grace and sanity. 


And now the adoption of the Amendment would 
seem to have become a mandate from the United Na- 
tions, as implementing in our country the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Sorting out those of its passages which provide 
specifically against discrimination:—Article 1. Al- 
though as first drafted it began with the words, “All 
men,’—was changed, during the time that Hansa 
Mehta of India sat on the Human Rights Commission, 
to read,—as it reads in its final form—*All human 
beings—are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
_,” And in the subsequent Articles the expressions 
“Everyone” and “All’’ are used. 


Article 2 states that “Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, etc.” 

Article 17 declares: “Men and women of full age, 
without any limitations due to race, nationality or 
religion . . . are entitled to equal rights as to mar- 
riage, during marriage and at its dissolution . . . mar- 
riage shall be entered upon only with the free and 
full consent of the intending spouses.”’ 


Article 24 asserts that “Everyone, without any dis- 
crimination, has the right to equal pay for equal work.” 


Article 26 states: “Motherhood and childhood are 
entitled to especial care and assistance.” 


Thus after years of misunderstanding and miles of 
red herrings and after exhaustive debate in council, 
this simple expression was found to allay on the one 
hand, the fear that the essential pre-natal and post- 
natal care of young children and their mothers might 
be jeopardized by women’s having freedom of oppor- 
tunity in competition with men, and to allay on the 
other hand, the fear that the provisions for the protec- 
tion of mothers might open the door to restrictive 
legislation for all women. 


And the Declaration’s Preamble reaffirms the faith 
pledged by the Charter, “In fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person and in 
the equal rights of men and women.” 


Thus was the work of Committee Three brought to 
a conclusion more ‘decisive than that achieved by any 
other committee, and in its dealing with equality of 
rights leaving nothing to be desired. 


If any should complain, however, that concord was 
not arrived at in the more explosive issues of the 
session or that the young United Nations is inade- 
quate for the journey it has to make,—that critic is 
like an idle fellow, sitting on the edge with legs dang- 
ling in the water and, with the knife of cynicism whit- 
tling away the life-raft underneath him. 

Returning from that stormy session in Paris an up- 
heaved Atlantic, showing its saw-tooth-edged horizon 
through my porthole, brought back to mind the jagged 
peaks of the Sierras, snow-crested, which from my 
plane, San Francisco-bound, had looked like distant 
crests of lifted foam against the sky. And I thought 
of the perilous voyage there embarked upon by that 
new-built craft, the United Nations, and I thought 
iow little likely one would be now to venture otherwise 
in the raging sea through which it plunges onward, 
whatever faults one might find with the vessel, and I 
concluded that one would abide changes in officers and 
changes in crew and even mutiny, but that one would 
never scuttle the Ship of State. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party held a Susan B. Anthony Birthday celebration 
and election of State officers, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 12, 1949, in the Club Rooms at Wanamaker’s. 
The guest speakers at the meeting were Anita Pol- 
litzer, National Chairman, and Dr. Catharine Mac- 
farlane, Professor at the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia, and one of the greatest medical research 
authorities in the country. 

-The meeting was opened by Miss Iola Ranck, Act- 
ing Pennsylvania Chairman, who spanned the years 
between the first Equal Rights meeting in 1848, when 
only a few envisaged a time when women would have 
full equality, and today when through the perse- 
verance of Equal Rights advocates, both major politi- 
cal parties have endorsed the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

Miss Pollitzer discussed the plans for the coming 
Convention and gave the status of the Amendment in 
Congress. She reported that both of Pennsylvania’s 
Senators and 11 Pennsylvania Congressmen are now 
among the sponsors of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Dr. MacFarlane, in a moving address, told of the 
hardships early physicians encountered in gaining ad- 
mission and opportunity in the profession. .She urged 
united action to pass the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Mrs. Adda Lutz Ferguson, Chairman of the Pro- 
fessional and Business Women’s Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, spoke on Pennsylvania activity 
for Equal Rights. 

Following the meeting, the election of State offi- 
cers was held. The State Chairman elected was Mrs. 
Adda Lutz Ferguson. First, Second, and Third Vice 
Chairmen elected were, respectively: Miss Iola Ranck, 
Mrs. Mary Stockton Taylor, Mrs. Mary Peacock. 

Members from Pennsylvania on the National Ad- 
visory Council who gave their cooperation to the 
meeting, were Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller of Slippery 
Rock, Democratic National Committeewoman for 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Worthington Scranton of 
Scranton, Republican National Committeewoman for 
Pennsylvania. 
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Banquet- Meeting Commemorates Susan B. Anthony’s Birthda 
Given by Maryland Branch, National Woman’s Party 


Left, Anita Pollitzer, National Chairman. Speaking, Hon. George L. Radcliffe, former 
United States Senator from Maryland, and chief sponsor of the Equal Rights Amendment 
in the 79th Congress. At far right, Alice Minor Kachadourian, Maryland State Chairman. 
In background, historic banners of the suffrage and equal rights campaigns. 


The Maryland State Branch celebrated Susan B. 
Anthony’s birthday with a dinner meeting, which in- 
cluded.a program of: music, prominent speakers, and a 
pageant of the pioneers of women’s progress. Alice 
M. Kachadourian, Maryland State Chairman, presided. 
The principal speakers were Anita Pollitzer, National 
Chairman, and former United States Senator George 
L. Radcliffe, of Maryland. 


A distinguished group of guests and friends of the 
National Woman’s Party included Mrs. Alice Canoles, 
former Democratic State Committeewoman; Mrs. Lula 
Powell, former Republican State Committeewoman; 
other outstanding political leaders, club presidents, and 
women in public office. | 


Anita Pollitzer made a stirring appeal to the women 
present to finish up the work of the early leaders in so 
far as law can do so, by demanding passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment in this session of Congress. 
Miss Pollitzer pointed out that the preparatory work 
and much more has been done; that when both major 
political parties of the country have planks favoring 
the Amendment, as they now have in their platforms, 
it means organized women of the country are back of 
the Amendment. 


Senator Radcliffe in a thoughtful address which dem- 
onstrated his great interest in the history of Maryland, 
‘ stressed the fact that the Tercentenary of the Act for 
religious toleration by the Maryland Legislature would 
occur on April 21, 1949: “It will be very fine if by 
that time we can also announce in Maryland that the 


Congress has decided to pass on to the States for rati-° 


fication, the amendment proclaiming that there shall 
be no discrimination against you as women.” He said: 


“Intolerant ideas are now destroying the world. The 
United States stands for tolerance. I hear of the 


opposition to the Equal Rights Amendment. I wonder if 
they have given thought to what they are doing. 

“It is most significant that no one has brought forth 
a new argument against the Equal Rights Amendment 
in all the time it has been before Congress. And in this 
period of time wider and wider opportunities have been 
opened to women, which is also an argument in your 
favor. The trend is all one way. The result is in- 
evitable. The women have been magnificently per- 
sistent, and every year your cause has gotten stronger 
and stronger.” 


The Poet Laureate of Maryland, Max Rubin, then de- 
lighted the audience by his observations on the crusad- 
ing spirit of those devoted to the Equal Rights move- 
ment. He recited a poem entitled “Victory”, which 
he had written especially for the occasion and dedi- 
cated to Anita Pollitzer. 


A delightful addition to the program was the sing- 
ing by Mrs. Sarah Milford of a group of charming 
songs. 


Following these inspiring addresses and the music, 
the Pageant was presented. As each character in her 
authentic costume appeared there was prolonged and 
appreciative applause. Participants in the pageant 
were: 


Mrs. Mary Bowman—as Susan B. Anthony 

Mrs. Hazel Faust—as Mistress Margaret Brent 
Mrs. Linda Sweeney—as Lucretia Mott 

Mrs. Lydia Helm—as Elizabeth Cady Stanton 

Miss Grace Kennard—as Florence Nightingale 

Mrs. Hazel Armstrong—as The Gibson Girl 

Mrs. Helen V. Cann—as the Professional Woman 
Mrs. Ella Wright—as the Modern Woman in Politics 


Mrs. Ethel B. McKinney was Toastmistress for the 
occasion; Mrs. Sophie Johnson—Chairman of Ar- 
rangements; Mrs. Hazel Faust—Chairman of Host- 
esses; Miss Grace Kennard—Chairman of Ways and 
Means; Mrs. Lydia Helm—Chairman of Decorations. 
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Susan B. Anthony Celebration 
In Nation’s Capital 


By DOROTHY MATTHEWS SPINKS 
Secretary, Joint Legislative Committee for Equal Rights 


af oy Equal Rights Amendment will be passed 
by the Congress in 1949,” said Katharine St. 
George, Congresswoman from New York, at the Susan 
B. Anthony birthday anniversary celebration in the 
erypt of the Capitol. “Women of today have much to 
thank Miss Anthony and her colleagues for; we will 
soon receive the fruits of their labor,” continued Mrs. 
St. George. Her voice rang out as she spoke. She lifted 
the hopes of those who met to pay honor to Miss 
Anthony on February 15. (See cover picture.) 


Many other organizations joined the National 
Woman’s Party this year in the annual ceremony of 
tribute, and took part in the laying of wreaths and 
flowers at the base of the marble statue. Mrs. Emma 
Guffey Miller, Congressional Chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, charmingly presided at the ceremony 
and personally introduced each speaker. Others who 
participated were Mrs. Florence M. Lynch, Democratic 
National Committeewoman from Iowa; Miss Anita 
Pollitzer, National Chairman, Mrs. Betty Gram Swing, 
Political Co-Chairman of the National Woman’s Party 
and Miss Berniece M. Lee. Chairman of the Oklahoma 
State Branch of the National Woman’s Party. Mrs. 
Mildred Palmer, formerly Executive Secretary of the 
New York City Branch of the Woman’s Party brought 
tributes from Mrs. Jane Norman Smith, Member of 
the National Council, and Mrs. Lloyd Williams, Na- 
tional Vice-Chairman, both of New York, who were 
unable to attend. 


I had the honor to present wreaths for the Joint 
Legislative Committee for Equal Rights, the District 
Chapters of Alpha Iota Sorority and the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries. Dr. Clinton Howard, Direc- 
tor of the International Reform Association, spoke 
for his organization. 


lt was a poignant moment when Adelaide Johnson, 
sculptor of the statue, who knew personally those she 
immortalized in marble, was introduced by Mrs. Grace 
Keebler, Alabama State Chairman of the Woman’s 
Party. More than a century old herself, she happily 
accepted compliments and was photographed. She 
said that she too was happy to honor this birthday an- 
niversary of Miss Anthony and that she was glad to 
see new faces join those who have attended every 
annual celebration. : 


It was heartening to me to see so many other wom- 
en’s organizations join the National Woman’s Party 
in this annual ceremony which was begun by the 
Woman’s Party many years ago. The Woman’s Party 
can be proud that it has achieved much in educating 
women to know, and to be grateful to those women 
who pioneered for us. As we attend these annual 
celebrations we hope that soon women of all organiza- 
tions in every state will ask to participate in honoring 
our great American women. 
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History Of The Amendment 


(Continued from Page 7) 


80th Congress—Jan. 3, 1947-Dec. 31, 1948 


Sen. J. Res. 76 introduced Feb. 21, 1947 by Senator Arthur 
Capper with 11 Co-Sponsors : 
House J. Res. 62 introduced Jan. 9, 1947 by Representative 
John Marshall Robsion with 102 Co-Sponsors. 
Hearing, Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary, April 
16, 17, 1948 
he ay report, Full Senate Judiciary, Apr. 29, 
1948, 
Hearing, Sub-Committee, House Judiciary; March 
10, 12, 1948 
Favorable Report Sub-Committee, House Judiciary 
May 12, 1948 
Favorable Report Full House Judiciary, June 1, 1948 
North Dakota Legislature Memorializes Congress 
to pass the Amendment. 
All major political parties endorse Amendment, 1948. 
35 National Women's Organizations endorse. 


8ist Congress—January 3. 1949— 


Sen. J. Res. 25 introduced Jan. 13, 1949 by Senator Guy M. 
Gillette( Iowa) with 34 Sponsors. 

House J. Res. 5 introduced Jan. 3, 1949 by Representative 
Oren Harris (Ark.) 

~ House J. Res. 50 introduced Jan. 3, 1949 by Representative 
Clifford Davis (Tenn.) 

House J. Res. 26 introduced Jan. 3, 1949 by Representative 
Daniel A. Reed (N. Y.) i 

House J. Res. 68 introduced Jan. 5, 1949 by Representative 
Katharine St. George (N. Y.) 

House J. Res. 98 introduced Jan. 18, 1949 by Representtative 
Thor C. Tollefson (Wash.) 

House J. Res, 116 introduced Jan. 27, 1949 by Representative 
James G. Fulton (Pa.) 

House J. Res. 130 introduced Feb. 2, 1949 by Representative 
Donald L. Jackson (Calif.) 

House J. Res. 134 introduced Feb. 2, 1949 by Representative 
Abraham J. Multer (N. Y.) 
House J. Res. 137 introduced Feb. 3 

Frank Buchanan (Pa.) 
House J. Res. 142 introduced Feb. 3 
Wilbur D. Mills (Ark.) 
House J. Res. 157 introduced Feb. 9, 1949 by Representative 
Ernest K. Bramblett (Calif.) 
Katharine St. George is Chief Sponsor, with 120 
Co-Sponsors, in the House. 
Sub-Committee, Senate Judiciary Feb. 
Favorable Vote by Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Mar. 14, 1949 | 


, 1949 by Representative 
, 1949 by Representative 


International Bar Meeting Endorses Equal Rights 


‘The International Federation of Women Lawyers 
will hold their first United States Convention in Los 
Angeles, May 15 to 19, 1949. Dr. Rosalind Goodrich 
Bates of the California Bar, President of the Associa- 
tion, and member of the California Branch, National 
Woman’s Party, will preside. Women attorneys and 
Judges from 18 different countries have already sig- 
nified their intention to attend the California meeting. 

At the meeting of the European Division in The 
Hague, in August, 1948 Dr. Bates gave a review of 
the Comparative Political Rights of Women in the 
World Today. The Resolution which was adopted in 
effect by this group of Bar Associations from all over 
the world is as follows: 

Since the United Nations Charter explicitly in- 
cluded Equal Rights for men and women in regard to 
the franchise and eligibility to public office, all na- 
tions are urged to take appropriate and immediate 
action to effect these principles. 

Dr. Bates, formerly Domestic Relations Commis- 
sioner, Superior Court, California, and Director of 
Conciliation of the Children’s Court, is a resident of 
Los Angeles where she has practiced law for the past 
twenty years. She edited the National Women Law- 
yers’ Journal, U. S. for seven years, and the Lawyers’ 
Club Docket for two years. She was special repre- 
sentative of both the State Bar of California and Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, to the Inter 
American Bar for four years. 
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Women In History 


By MIRIAM Y. HOLDEN 
Member of National Council, National Woman’s Party 


A course on the History of the Education of Women 
is now being ‘given in Washington, D. C., at the Catho- 
lic University of America, by their former Dean of 
Women, Dr. Eugenie Andruss Leonard. Dr. Leonard 
will trace the development of women’s education from 


the primitive family through the civilization of 


ancient and medieval times. The course will emphasize 
the significance of the tasks performed by women in 
the various periods and how women were prepared to 
fulfill their responsibilities. | 

With woman’s increasing participation in the educa- 
tional opportunities of today, and with her new eco- 
nomic responsibilities, it becomes more and more im- 
portant that she acquire an understanding of the rich- 
ness of her own history, which has been full of not 
only heroism and sacrifices, but also of constructive 
contributions that have led to new ways of getting 
things done. 

Few women realize the invaluable contributions in 
many fields of endeavor which have been made to civil- 
ization through the efforts of the women. If women 
are expected to develop to the full the capacities and 
powers which they possess, contact with their own 
heritage is a first essential. 


Until comparatively recently histories have been 


principally concerned with wars and their conse- 
quences. Modern historians have now turned the em- 
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phasis to motives, methods and processes. History 
viewed in this light shows that the part played by 
women is of far greater significance than the role at- 
tributed to women in the usual annals of military 
conquest. 


The modern interpretation of history has been put 
together piece by piece, by historians who have dug 
into the remnants of the past. In the light of these 
new values, women’s organizations—if they are duly 
aware of the importance of preserving their own rec- 
ords—may be in a position to help compile the his- 
tories of the future, by piecing together the records of 
contributions made by women to civilization of both 
the past and the present. 


For example, the feminist library at Alva Belmont 
House, maintained by the National Woman’s Party, 
contains an historically valuable collection of material 
on woman’s struggle for legal rights. 

A course in the history of women should awaken 
women generally to a renewed consciousness of their 
broadest role in society, and the Catholic University 
is to be congratulated on being one of the first Ameri- 
can. Universities to make such a course available to 
its students. It is sincerely hoped that other universi- 
ties will also recognize the important role played by 
women in the civilizations of the past and include simi- 
lar courses in their future schedules. 
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Joint Legislative Committee 


For Equal Rights 


By NINA B. HORTON AVERY 
National Chairman of the Joint Legislative Committee 


History reveals that social revolutions have usually 
been won by a new political group. For example, 
following World War I, the Socialist Party in Germany 
gave complete equal rights to German women. The 
women of Germany did not win their freedom them- 
selves, and it was not difficult therefore to take their 
newly gained freedom away. 

But in our country a new recording will be made, 
for women themselves have banded together to obtain 
justice for women under the law through the passage 
and the ratification of an Equal Rights Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. To my mind the 
most significant angle of the present day movement 
in the United States is that women have joined to- 
gether to win their victory for themselves. 

The National Woman’s Party has consistently, since 
its founding in 1913, worked for all women—but, un- 
fortunately, without the support of all women. In 
the early years of the Amendment’s History the 
Woman’s Party stood alone, the shock troops as it 
were, to speak for the Amendment at the Congres- 
sional Committee Hearings which followed the intro- 
duction of the Amendment in 1923. Opposing the lone 
proponent, the representatives of nearly all other na- 
tional organizations of women spoke in loud voice 
against the proposed Amendment. 

The National Association of Women Lawyers was 
the second national organization of women to endorse 
the Amendment. In 1937 the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, numbering 
now approximately 150,000, came out for it, and one 
by one thirty-odd national organizations of women, 
and the National Education Association, composed of 
both men and women, have joined the vanguard. 

In 1943, when the movement for the Equal Rights 
Amendment had become sufficiently strong, the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, forseeing the advantage of a 
strong central committee with official and equal rep- 
resentation from each of the organizations pressing 
for the Amendment, with whom Members of Congress 


- might work as against dealing with so many separate 


groups, sent out invitations to each national organiza- 
tion supporting the Amendment, to set up the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Committee for Equal 
Rights. The American Medical Women’s Association 
was the first to respond. Then came the others, one 
by one, until now we count in our membership nearly 
all of the women’s organizations that are working for 
the Amendment. | 

Then quickly organized, the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee with two voting representatives from each of 
the thirty-odd organizations, meets in Washington. It 
is self-governing and is financed by uniform dues from 
each organization affiliated with it.. Functioning to 
channel current information to the member organiza- 
tions on developments of the campaign in Congress, 
and to recommend courses of procedure, each repre- 
sentative on the Committee makes her individual con- 
tribution. The thinking of the representatives of the 
approximately twelve million women actively support- 
ing the Amendment is pooled, joint action is agreed 
upon and discharged to implement our objective: 
equality of rights for women written into the Consti- 
tution of our land. 
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Women In The Dramatic Field 


By MARIE MOORE FORREST, 
Vice-Chairman, National Woman’s Party 


(Eprtor’s NOTE: 


Mrs. Forrest was one of the early women pageant 
producers and is one of the foremost pageant pro- 
ducers in the country. She directed the great Gov- 
ernment pageant in Washington, with 10,000 partici- 
nts, during World War I, and about 231 other 
ger pageants for Government agencies and 
organizations. ) 

I could talk forever about the contribution that 
women have made to the art of the drama, and I have 
always intended to write a book on the subject, but 
my life has been such a full one as a writer, producer 
and director of plays and pageants ever since my 
graduation from the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts in New York City many years ago that the 
privilege of telling my experiences in this form so far 
has been denied me. However, I still hope I may live 
long enough to have this happiness. . 


I was born in a family skilled in the arts of literature, but 
community drama has been my precious baby since I was four- 
teen years of age. The great producer, Cecil B. DeMille, and .I 
were classmates at the dramatic school founded by Steele 
Mackaye and Franklin H. Sargeant. 


I have been a member of the National Woman’s wig J since 
it was founded in 1913. Hazel Mackaye (sister of Percy Mackaye 
and daughter of Steel Mackaye) and I were associated together 
in all the great spectacles of the suffrage and the equal rights 
campaigns of the Woman’s Party, beginning with the great 
procession and pageant in Washington on March 3, 1913. 
Among the other celebrations that were planned and directed 
by both of us under the auspices of the Woman’s Party, were 
the following: The great ceremonial pageant at Meadowmount, 
New York, in memory of Inez Milholland; the pageant on the 
occasion of the placing of the statue to the pioneers of the 
Equal Rights movement by Adelaide Johnson in the Capitol of 
the United States, after the suffrage victory; the great cere- 
mony in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, in honor of 
the pioneer women in the equality movement; the memorial 
service to Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, President of the National 
Woman’s-Party, on the Monument grounds in Washington; the 
dedication of the Headquarters of the World Woman’s Party 
for Equal Rights at Geneva, Switzerland. 


I pause for a moment to express my deep love and respect 
to the memory of Hazel Mackaye’s dear spirit. 


Pageantry is the mother of the great motion pictures which 
are now given so beautifully in technicolor. The lovely pageants 
of England, Austria, Switzerland, South America, as well as in 
this country, are often directed today by women. When I began 
my pageantry work, women were unknown in this field. It was 
a field that was hard for women to enter, but today the entire 
world takes women pageant directors as a matter of course. 
This is one of the economic battles for women that has been won. 


One of the happiest experiences of my career was my asso- 
ciation with Mr. Sol Bloom, long chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Representatives, in the work 
of the George Washington Bi-centennial Commission and of the 
Constitution Commission, when I had charge of pageantry and 


dramatic work for both of these Commissions. Just as this 


paper is going to press we hear of the death of Mr. Bloom. 
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From Seneca Falls To Bogota 


(Continued from Page 9) 


demands seemed then but words borne down the wind. 
Yet those women, too, were holding the pen that wrote 
their liberties. * * * 


The final step for the political freedom of women in 
the Western Hemisphere came in April of 1948 when 
representatives of the Americas gathered at Bogota. 
There was no official woman delegate from this coun- 
try but members of the World Woman’s Party were 
there, unofficially, and aided in what happened 
there. In the midst of the madness of riot that flamed 
in the city, the delegates drafted the treaty for the 
political rights for women, and it was signed on May 


—~2, 1948, by fourteen governments, including our own. 


There in the strife-torn city of Bogoté on May 2, 
1948, the idea of political freedom was assured to the 
women of the Americas. The pen was in the hand of 
the women who went there and won this great 
yicwry. 

This is the story which the women of the United 
States and of this Hemisphere have written. First, 
the great Equal Rights Declaration of 1848; then the 
suffrage victory in Wyoming in 1869; then the bring- 
ing of Wyoming into the Union as an Equality State; 
then the slow procession of sister states to follow 
Wyoming; next the crowning achievement of the na- 
tional Suffrage Amendment in 1920, followed by the 
launching of the movement for Hemispheric freedom 
for women at Havana in 1928;—finally the triumph 
at Bogota in 1948 of a treaty giving equal suffrage 
and equal political rights to the women of the Ameri- 
ean Republics. From 1848 to 1948—all within a 
hundred years. 


What is left? There is much to do. The promise of 
Bogota has yet to be sealed by our Senate. Ask for 
that seal. 


And full civil rights for women, in addition to po- 
litical rights, has yet to be won—won for our own coun- 
try as well as for the Western Hemisphere. But the 
tide is flowing strongly. Demand full equality, in all 
fields, of your Congress. There is yet this final glorious 
chapter of equality to be written. Members of the 
National Woman’s Party, and friends of equality 
everywhere, the pen is in your hand! * * * 


ELdorado 5-9609 


HATS 


Formerly with Mme. Agnes of Paris 


15 EAST 52ND ST. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


_ 


Success to the 
National Woman’s Party 


Marguerite Neuendorf 
Vita-Ripe Citrus Fruits 
McALLEN, TEXAS 


HEAD’S of F Street 
1327 F Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


RE. 3477 


Coiffure Stylist 


Edythe 
MILLINERY 


618 Church Street © Telephone Greenleaf 2224 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


NAtional 8979 


PEAKE 


444 NEW YORK AVENUE NW. 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 


ELSIE BEAUTY SALON 
Specializing in 
PERMANENT WAVING — HAIR COLORING 
COMPLETE BEAUTY SERVICE 


1716 H Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


For Printing THAT IS Distinctive 
CALL NATIONAL 1558 


ACME PRINTING CO.. INC. 
708 13th Street, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“TANG O' THE SEAFOOD" 


come in for 


Luncheon - Dinner 


or After Theatre Supper 
IN A NAUTICAL ENVIRONMENT 


1207 ST.WW. 
1221 E St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Thos. A. O'Donnell 


MERIDIAN HILL HOTEL 


2601 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington’s Exclusive Hotel for Women 
Residential and Transient—Reasonable Rates 
Dining Rooms Open to the Public 
Air-Conditioned Lobby Floor Facilities 


Phone: Columbia 1000 Hazel L. Lambright, Mgr. 
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Jan.-Feb.-March, 1949 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Neenah Hastings Lessemann of Redwood City, 
Chairman, California Branch, National Woman’s Par- 
ty, reports the organization of a Branch starting with 
100 members at San Jose, Santa Clara County. Plans 
of the Branch include a Susan B. Anthony tea for 
which at the time of writing there were 200 reserva- 
tions. 

Officers of the Branch have effected plans for close 
cooperation with other oganizations which have en- 
dorsed the Equal Rights Amendment, in order to pre- 
sent united support for the Amendment. 


ILLINOIS 


Wide publicity has been given the Equal Rights 
Amendment in the newspapers by a double page fea- 
ture story on the Equal Rights Amendment in the 
Chicago Tribune—New York Daily News Syndicate. 


Quoting Miss Matilda Fenberg, Chicago Attorney, 
and Chairman of the Illinois State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, on discriminations against 
women under the law and the need for the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, this article gives an 
interesting new slant on Sir Edward Coke’s interpreta- 
tions of the position of women, and William Black- 
stone’s pronouncements which emphasize woman as a 
subject sex. | 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. Charlotte Johnson Opheim of Philip, Ziebach 
County, South Dakota, County Judge in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947, has accepted the Chairmanship of the South 
Dakota Branch of the National Woman’s Party. Mrs. 
Opheim and her mother have gained distinction in 
South Dakota for their work for women. They were 
leaders in the effort to pass the Woman’s Jury Bill 
in the last session of the South Dakota State Legis- 
lature and have been ardent supporters of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. | 


"In Memory of the 


Great Parliamentarian and Champion of Women, 


EMMA A. FOX" 


Every Michigan Woman is cordially invited to join our 
Organization, which meets on the third Friday of each 
month, at the Women’s City Club, 2110 Park Avenue, 
Detroit, at 7:30 P. M. Requirements for membership, 
to believe in complete equality with men under the law 
and in particular to secure the adoption of the Equal 


Rights Amendment to the National Constitution. 
“Without Equality of Rights, Justice Does Not Exist.” 
Applications for membership—Phone LO. 7 - 3448 


MICHIGAN BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY 


Success to the National Woman’s Party 


PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER CO. 
2209 Channing Street, N.E. 


Washington, D. C. 


Members of 


the Board 


New York City Committee 
National Woman's Party 


542 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Compliments of 


LOUIS BERNHEIMER THEATRES 
1311 Rhode Island Ave., N.E. Washington 18, D. C. 


In recognition of the outstanding work of your 
National Chairman, Anita Pollitzer, of Charleston, S.C. 


~ FORT SUMTER HOTEL 


CHARLESTON’S only waterfront hotel. 


1407 H St., N. W. 

Di. 1300 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Also in: 

The Hotel Statler 

The Ring Building 

Bethesda, Md. 

Arlington, Va. 


Ine 


Florists 
Since 1898 


VILLA MARGHERITA HOTEL »*% CHARLESTON, S. C. 
On the Battery—Open Year ‘Round 


Sholl's Colonial Cafeteria 
Extends a Cordial Welcome 


1026 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Breakfast Luncheon Dinner 


7 to 10:30 11 to 2:30 4 to 8 


Since Our Blessed Lady is the Patron Saint of America, 
She no doubt guided all the great women in the home, 
industry, business and professions, to help make 
America the great Nation that it is. As women have an 
equal responsibility for the peace and progress of the 
world, they should have equal rights in performing the 
duties and enjoying the privileges. 


MARY MARGARET FRAZER, M.D. 


Member of American Medical Women’s Association 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Once again 


We extend you a cordial invitation to visit 


JULIUS GARFINCKEL CO. 
In the Nation’s Capital 


Here you will enjoy many pleasant shopping hours in our 
spacious store. Here you will find, gathered under one roof, 
the exclusive designer originals, beloved classics and lovely 
accessories your taste demands... Here, too, the distinctive 
gifts from our Linen Shop, Dorothy Thorpe, Carlin and Gump 
Shops ... And here, in our own Greenbrier Garden Tea 
Room you may have a delicious luncheon or tea in delightful 


surroundings. 


JULIUS GARFINCKEL CO. 


F Street at Fourteenth 


Visit Our Spring Valley Store, Massachusetts at 49th Street 
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